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Abstract 

Bubint Provenzanot & Luria (1974) found that parents perceived their 
newborns in sex stereotyped ways as early as a few hours after birth. In 
addition t fathers in their study showed aore extreae sex stereotyping than 
■others. The present study was designed to update and extend these findings. 

Twenty pairs of Caucasian, aiddle-class parents of first-born, healthy, 
vaginally-delivered neiAoms were interviewed the seccmd day after their 
infant's birth as well as one week later (day 9). Comparisons of the Rubin et 
ml. data and the current data collected) on day 2 revealed that fathers in the 
current asaple rated boys and girls such sore siailarly than the fathers in 
the previous study had. There were no significant differences, however, in 
the extent to tdiidi aothers in the two studies rated boys and girls 
differently. Surprisingly, aothers in the present study actually showed 
greater stereotyping than fathers on day 2, althou^ this difference had 
declined and was no longer significant by day 9. 

Further analyses of the present data were conducted to evaljate the 
effects of infant sex, parent sex, and tise of assessaent on parents' ratings 
of their infants on specific adjective scales and on parents' reports of 
behaviors engaged in with infants. Several differences were found despite the 
lack of objective differences bettieen the girls and boys in the saaple. 
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Sex Stereotyping in Parents' Percept icms of Nei*oms 
Increasing research attention has been Rpid in recent years to parents' 
perceptions of their infants' physical, behavioral, and personality 
characteristics. This increase in attention has resulted froa accumilating 
evidence Aout the influence of parent perceptions on individual differences 
in infant developwat. Evidence suggests that parents' perceptions of their 
infants are related to parents' behavior toward their Infants, and thuf. that 
parent perceptions can initiate a self-fulfillinf prophecy process lAereby the 
infant eventually Mnifests behavior congruent with the parents' initial 
perceptions. Evidence also suggests that parents' perceptions of their 
infants are not highly objective. Biased parent perceptions aight produce 
potentially undesirable effects on infant developBent. The current study 
examined infant sex as a source of biased parent perceptions of infants. 

NuKrous studies have revealed sex stereotypes in adults' perceptions of 
infants. Only one study, hoimver, has closely exs.ined the influence of aex 
stereotyping on both fathers' and ■others' perceptions of newborn infants. 
This study (Rubin, Provenzdno, li luria, 1974) revealed that parents perceived 
their neMboms in sex stereotyped way» ■* as a few hours after birth. 

In addition, fathers showed more extreme sex stereotyping than ■others. These 
findings suggest that sex role socialization of the child begins al«>st 
iMediately after birth. The Hubin et al. findings are widely cited in child 
developMnt textbooks and studies of sex stereotyping and sex role 
developiMsit. One purpose of the current study was to updiste and extend the 
tbitin et al. findings. Two questions raised by the results of that study were 
addressed: 1) Has sex stereotyping a^ong parents declined in the years since 
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the Bub In et al. study? 2) Can the difference in sex stereotyping of Bothers 
and fathers be explained by differences in the sBount of exposure the parents 
bad to their newborn? Answers to these questions will contribute to our 
understanding of the role of parent perceptions in producing sex differences 
in infants and children. 
Hesearch on parent perceptions of infants 

Infant developaent researdiers coHMnly have either neglected parent 
perceptions of infants on the assinpticm that such perceptions are hopelessly 
idiosyncratic and unrelated to actual infant cdiaracteristics, or have assuaed 
that parent perc^tions are accurate and lueful reflecti<ms of actual infant 
characteristics (Carey k NcDevittt 1978). Only recently have researdiers 
recognised that parent percspticms of infants are social perceptions that 
reflect both the actual characteristics of infants and parents' biases (e.g.. 
Bates, 1980; Crockenberg & Acredolo, 1983; Meares, PenMn. Nilgron-Friedaan, & 
Baker, 1982; St. JsMS-BoberU k Wolke, 1984; Stringer, Starrett, li Parker, 
1986; Vau^, Taraldson, Crichton, k Bgeland, 1981). 

A classic study by Broussard (1976; Broussard k Bartner, 1970) 
illustrated that early aatemal perceptions of infants could predict auch 
later prdblens in child develc^nent. Broussard argued that this relationship 
between early perceptions and later outcoae rsssults frosi the infU^ce of the 
■other's perceptions cm her behaviors toward her diild, leading to a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Hore recent research stq»ports both the relationship 
between parent perceptiras snd parent behavior (CssQibell, 1979; Milliones, 
1978; Mover, Shore, Tiii)erlake, It Greenspan, 1984) and the relationship 
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b.t«» P««t percpti™- .t PclBt i. ti« »d child pr*l- .t . Ufr 
point (Carek, 1981; Lee, 1982). 
Hrnrnrrh vr '"^ «fr«*reotvping 

The Bubin et .1. (1974) .tudy described d>ave de«,n.tr.ted very early .ex 
.tereotypin. in P-rent.. perception, of ne^m.. A n^er of «iditional 
.tudie. have d-c«.trated .ex .tereotypin, in «iulf perception, of »d 

. nf^t. (e < . Coodry t Condry. 1976; Meyer t Sobieezek. 

behavior toward older infant, ^e.f., 

. w * Zalk 1975: Sidorowicz t Lunney. 1980; Will. Self, t 
1972; Seavey, latz. * Zalk. ^sf^o. 

«le -d f-1. inf-t. r-»U. fr- v^^' .t.r«typ«l ,.r«ptl« .f 

- * *-«f. r.ee review by Bracld)ill It Schroder, 1980). 
in the behavior of young infant, (.ee review oy 

Method 

SA.iect. 

tau ~« P«-t. of in.. »«ii-ic c««-i- 

lUU th. chT^terUtic. .f th. iBf-U -d ^ tb. ch.r.ct.rUtic. 

of t.. P««t.. H». of th«. ch.r«t.rl.tic -r. .i,.ift».tl, rel.ted t. 
the infwit'. .ex. 

In.ert Tible. 1 and 2 about here 
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Procedure 

Parents were approached and invited to participate in the study as soon 
as possible following their infant's b;rth. If the parents agreed to 
participatet appointaents for interviews were Bade for the second day 
following their infant's birth. Both parents were interviewed in the 
hospital, but were not present during eadi other's interview. A seccmd 
individual interview of each parent was cxnufaicted <me week later (idien the 
b^y was 9 days old) in the parents' faoaes. 

The interviews included several coopcHients. Demographic infomtion was 
collected at Time 1 (day 2). At both Tiae 1 and Tiae 2 (day 9), parents were 
asked first to describe their infant as they would to a clcee friend or 
relative. They then rated thr^ir infant on a series of 9-point adjective 
scales. Eighteen of these scales were taken tram Bubin et al. (1974); eleven 
additional scales were addcMl. Parents then rated their infant on the 3-point 
teaper— ent diaensions from the Carey Infant Teapersaent Questionnaire. 
Finally, a series of quest i<ms shout the parents' perceptions of and 
expectatiOTS for their infant, the behaviors parents had engaged in with their 
infant, end aiscellaneous topics were asked. Pareots marked their own 
responses on the adjective and teaperaacnt rating scales; all other questions 
were asked and answered verbally and tape recorded for later transcription. 
Objective inforaation about the infants was obtained froa birth records. 
Parents were paid $10 for their participation in the study. 
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Results 

Only analyses of the parents' descriptions of their infant, their ratings 
of their infant on the Bubin et al. (1974) scaleSt and their rqK>rt of 
behaviors they had eiLj^ed in with their infants will be reported here. 
CoaB>eris<» with Bid) in et al> 

To oGopare the overall aaount of sex stereotypiaf by parents in the Bubin 
et al. study with the overall anount of sex stereotyping by parents in the 
present study, sex stereotyping was defined as differences in ratings of boys 
and girls. Since only wans were available for the Bubin et al. study « «n 
flmalysis was conducted whidi coapared via t-tests the (nrerall absolute value 
of differences between ratings of boys and girls for Mothers and fathers in 
Mcdi study. Tbe aeans frow these analyses are shown in Figure 1. Larger 
^lues indicate greater sex stereotyping. 



Insert Figure 1 sbout here 



The fathers in the Bubin et al. study showed more sex stereotyping than 
all other groins of parent«« all is(17) > 3.14. b < ^Ol- In the current 
study, the Bothers stereotyped sore than the fathers at Tise 1* t(17) ^ 2.35t 
£ < .05, but not at time 2, t(17) = 1.97, p > .05. 

Fui'ther coaparison with the Bubin et al. findings was aade by analysing 
the Tiae 1 data frosthe present study in the ssae way that Bubin et al. had 
analyzed their data. S^arate analyses of variance on eadi of the 18 
adjectives were conducted with Sex of Infant and Sex of Parent as factors. 
Bubin et al. found Sex of Infant aain effects on four varioiblest with girl^ 
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being rated as aore soft, fine-featured, little, and inattentive. The current 
study produced three Sex of Infant aain effects, with girls rated aore fine- 
featured, oNkward, and weak. Rubin et al« found no Sex of Parent aain 
effects; the current study found four Sex of Parent sain effects, with Bothers 
rating babies ai aore calm, quiet, relaxed, and alert thac fathers rated thesi. 
Bubin et al. found seven interactions between Sex of Infant and Sex of Pare?^., 
all indicating greater aex stereotyping by fathers than mothers; only one 
interactirai was found in the present study. This interaction indicated that 
■others perceived greater aex differences in infant aidcwardness (with girls 
rated aore awkward) than fathers did. 

Bubin et al. reported that the parents in their atudy were wore likely to 
describe their feaale infants using the tens beautiful, pretty, and cute. M6 
differences were found in the current study in the teras parents used to 
describe their boys and girls. 
Adjective BatiniT MAWOVAs 

The 18 rating scales taken froa Rubin et al. were divided into three 
clusters so that aultivariate analyses of variance (NANOVAs) could be 
conducted on each (see Table 3). The fac:tors in these NANOVAs were Sex of 
Infant, Sex of Parent, and Tiae of Neasureaent . 



Insert Table 3 about here 



The Sex o^ Infant aain effect was significant for the Riysical Appearance 
Cluater, F(5,14) s 4.04, p < *02. Boys were rated as aore large featuredv 
£(1,18) - 17.62, E < .001, and big, £(1,18) = 4.80, p < .05 (see Figure 2). 
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The Tuie of HeasurMent main effect was significant for both the Physical 
Characteristics cluster, £(6,13) = 3.82. £ < .02, und the Social Behaviors 
cluster, F(7,12) = 3.30, e < .05. Infants were rated as aore active, strong, 
noisy, alert, friendly, and as better eaters at Tiae 2 than at Tiae 1, all Fs 
(1,18) > 4.63, E < .05 (see Figures 3 and 4). Mo other aain effects or 
interactions were found. 



Insert Figures 2, 3, and 4 about here 



parent bdiaviors 

At both Tisie 1 and Tiae 2, parents were asked to r^rt bow «uch tiae 
tbey bad spent with their '>aby, bow madh time they bad spent bolding their 
bdby, the ni^er of tiaes tbey bad fed their baby, and bow uany tiaes they bad 
6banged their baby. At Tiae 1, they were asked to give totals for these 
bdiaviors, and at Tiae 2 they were asked to estiaate these bdiaviors per day. 
All responses were adjusted to per day. ANOVAs were ccmducted on each 
aeasure, using the saae factors as in the NANOVAs r^rted iA>ove. 

Significant findings are illustrated in Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8. An 
interaction between Sex of Parent and tiae of Neasureaent was found for both 
feeding the baby, F(l,18) - 14.66, p < .001, and changing the baby, F(1,1S) - 
38.65, B < .001. Main effects of Sex of Parent and Tiae of lleasures«it were 
also found but were subsuaed by the interaction. As shown in Figures 5 and 6, 
aothers engaged in both of these behaviors aore than fathers, and both parents 
engaged in these behaviors aore at hoae (Tiae 2) than in the hospital (Tiae 
1). Mothers showed a greatek^ increase froa Tiae 1 to Tiae 2 than fathers did. 
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Insert Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8 about here 



Sex of Infant x Sex of Parent x Tiae of Measureaent interactions were 
found for tiM spent with the baby, £(1*18) = 5.61. £ < .05, and tia^ spent 
boldinc the baby, £(1,18) = 10.07, £ < .OOS. Sex of Parent and Tise of 
Measureaent Bain effects, as well as interactions between Sex of Parent and 
Tiae of Neasureaent were also si^ificant. As seen in Figure 7, aothers spent 
ttore tiae with the babies than fathers did, and both parents spent aore tiae 
with their babies at hoae (Tiae 2) than in the hospital (Tiae 1). 
InterastinKly, fathers spent aore tiae with their f iris than Kith their boys 
in the hospital, but they spent aore tiae with their boys than with their 
girls once the bsbies cane boae. The findings for the holding aeasure were 
•oaewfaat siailar. Again, aothers held the babies aore than fathers and 
aK>thers held their bdbies aore at hoae than in the hospital. At Tiae 1 in toe 
hospital, fathers held girls aore than boys, and aothers ^Id hcym aore than 
girls. This relationship appears to be reversing at Tiae 2, but the 
differencea due to infant ^%ac were not significant at that tiae. 

Discussion 

These findings indicate that nei4>om sex was not a coapelling deterainant 
of these parents' perceptionj. Paternal sex stereotyping aay have declined 
since Bub in et al. conducted their study, althou^ other explanations for the 
low level of paternal sex stereotyping in the present study are also possible. 
The fathers in the current study all attended prenat&l classes and were 
present at the infants' births, and had spent an average of 15 hourr with 
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their babies prior to the first interview. The fathers in the Rubin et al. 
study were not present at the infants' births and had only seen their bsbies 
briefly throu^ the nursery window tdien they were interviewed within 24 hours 
of the infant's birth. Hie Rubin et al. fathers thus had little inforaation 
other than sex on idiich to base their perceptions of their newborn, whereas 
the fathers in the present study had s«i>stantially Bore infomtion. 

The possibility reaainst of course, that the fathers in the present study 
perceived their infants in sex stereotypical ways soon after birth but had 
adjusted their perceptions due to their experience with their infants. Since 
aost fathers currently have early and frequent contact with their infants 
during the newborn period, such transient perceptions (if they exist at all) 
are probably of little significance. 

Sone Biinor sex stereotyping effects were found. Parent still tend to see 
boys as larger than girls, even when the actual size difference is not 
statistically significant. Same evidence of mex differences in treataent of 
boys and girls was also found, althouffh the effects were not stable over the 
iie*A>om period. 

The faailies in the present study were well educated and aiddle class. 
Sex stereotypic parental perc^tions and behaviors asy be more prevalent in 
less well educated and less econoaically well off saBQ>les. In addition, the 
parents in our ssaple may at sone later date begin to perceive and treat their 
infants differently on the basis of sex. The present data should not be 
interpreted to necessarily aean that sex-biased rearing of infants no longer 
occurs. Future research will be needed to further exaaine the question of 
when or if parents begin sex-role socialization of their diildren and how sex- 
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^ pT-fl perception of thoir cWldr^. ^ roUto to their b^vl-r. 
with those children • 
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Table 1 

Infant CtiAracteristica 



Infant sex 



Characteristic 

Weight 
Length 

<3estational age 

1 ainute APGAR 

5 ainute APGAR 

Age at first interview 

Age at second interview 



3487 gB 
51.22 ca 

39.4 weeks 
8.4 (7-9) 
8.9 (8-9) 

51.3 hours 
8.6 days 



3337 gB 
50.22 ca 
39.7 weeks 
8.4 (8-9) 
8.9 (8-9) 
48.4 liours 
8.7 days 
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Table 2 

Parent Characteristics 



Infant sex 



Characteristic 


Male 


Fesale 


N 


10 


1 A 
iU 


Mother 






Age in years 


28.3 


30.1 


Bducation 






Post-secondary 


9 


8 


College defree 


4 


5 


Father 






Age in years 


30.4 


29.7 


Bducation 






Post-secondary 


9 


10 


College defree 


6 


7 


Tears aarried 


5.5 


5.6 


Attended prenatal classes 


10 


10 


Father present at birth 


10 


10 


Breast feeding 


6 


9 
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Table 3 

Adjective Scale Clusters for MAWOVAs 



Physical appearance cluster 



Pir^Soft Beautiful-Plain 
Large featured-Fine featured Hardy^Delicate 
Big-Little 



Physical characteristics cluster 



Belaxed-Nervous Act ive-Inact ive 

Cttddly-Not cuddly Well coordinated-ANkward 

Bxcitable-Cala Str<mg-4feak 



Social behaviors cluster 



Basy going-Fussy 
Cheerful-Cranky 
Good eater-Poor eater 
Sociab le-Unsociab le 



Noisy^-Ouiet 
Alert- Inst tent ive 
Friendly-Unfriendly 



Figure 1 
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Figure 2 



PHYSICAL APPEARANCE CLUSTER 
SEX OF INFANT MAIN EFFECT 




Figure 3 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS CLUSTER 
TIME MAIN EFFECT 
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Figure 4 



SOCIAL BEHAVIORS CLUSTER 
TIME MAIN EFFECT 
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Figure 5 



NUMBER OF TIMES BABY FED 
PARENT X TIME INTERACTION 
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Figure 6 



NUMBER OF TIMES DIAPER CHANGED 
PARENT X TIME INTERACTION 
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Figure 7 


TIME SPENT WITH BABY 
SEX X PARENT X TIME INTERACTION 
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Figure 8 



TIME SPENT HOLDING BABY 
SEX X PARENT X TIME INTERACTION 
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